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Ideas about psychoanalysis via videoconference—videoconference teleanalysis 
(VT)—are presented with the general understanding that these settings 
produce a twofold split between various degrees of recognition/negativisation 
of the absence of the other, on one hand, and the expectation of physical co¬ 
presence, on the other. This split has been put forward as dismantling the 
here, now, with me pre-reflexive unity of the analytic experience. This article 
suggests that both members of the analytic dyad will seek to reappropriate 
the experience through a forced ego integration that interferes with accessing 
states of unintegration in the analytic treatment and produces subtle altera¬ 
tions to symbolisation work. The effort to overcome this condition is illu¬ 
strated with clinical vignettes and therapists’ comments about feelings of 
inauthenticity and discontent when trying to sustain evenly-suspended atten¬ 
tion, as well as in the perception of a form of flattening of the alive nature of 
speech. However, this is not a constant for all VT, and mutual understanding 
can be an important mitigating feature. The focus of the discussion should be 
on the capacity of the analytic dyad to overcome such a split and not on a 
direct extrapolation of the perceptual limitations of VT to possible effects on 
transference / countertransference. 

Keywords: videoconference teleanalysis, psychoanalysis online, distance psychoanaly¬ 
sis, webcam psychoanalysis, skypeanalysis, pre-reflective experience, forced integration, 
twofold split, sensory deprivation, multimodality, unintegration, regression to depen¬ 
dence, inauthenticity, evenly floating attention, transference, psychoanalytic technique 


Introduction 

The development and massification of contemporary technologies has extended 
throughout urban social life, creating opportunities for creativity, yet also pos¬ 
ing a threat to heartfelt relationships with reality (Turkle, 1995, 2009). 

Psychoanalysis has not been unaffected by these transformations. The 
growing number of articles on the impact of cyberspace on culture and sub¬ 
jectivity (Hiebert, 2007; Parker, 2007; Sand, 2007; Schirmacher, 2007), and 
more specifically, related to the practice of psychoanalysis in conditions 
mediated by the internet (e.g. Akhtar, 2004; Bird, 2003; Caparrotta, 2013; 
Gabbard, 2001; Migone, 2009, 2013; Scharff, 2012, 2013), suggests that this 
dimension of clinical work has also become a relevant issue in the task of 
contemporary psychoanalysis. 
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Most analysts continue to favour analysis in person (Wanberg et al ., 
2007). However, the adoption of online analytic settings has been on the 
increase every decade (Scharff, 2013), giving way to interesting discussions 
about its feasibility and indications for use (e.g. Bassen, 2007; Caparrotta, 
2013; Hanly and Scharff, 2010). 

Teleanalysis by videoconference: New traction on an old 

debate? 

There are several modes of communication available for remote psychoana¬ 
lytic work - or teleanalysis - including the post, the telephone, virtual com¬ 
munication devices such as instant messaging (online chatting), text 
messaging with cell phones, e-mail and videoconference, among others. Each 
type of interaction includes structural conditions that affect both its potential 
and its limitations, thus addressing them all together could oversimplify the 
debate. For example, the issues that arise when working via diachronic com¬ 
munication (e.g. post and e-mail) and those associated with synchronic com¬ 
munication (e.g. online chatting) may share some elements in common, such 
as the predominance of the written register, but the ways in which response 
times and response expectations are determined in the dyad certainly entail 
different problems specific to each device. We can say the same thing about 
communications in which the written code prevails (e.g. post and e-mail, 
chatting, instant messaging) compared to those communications with exclu¬ 
sively or predominantly verbal interactions (e.g. telephone, videoconference). 

In this sense, and following the taxonomy proposed by Zhao (2003), 
interactions via videoconference and over the telephone are more similar to 
one another than to other forms of human positioning, such as sending 
instant messages or mail or virtual interactions mediated by digital represen¬ 
tations of the participants (e.g. 3D avatars). Both videoconference and tele¬ 
phone interactions are carried out synchronically (i.e. ‘in real time’), unlike 
sending mail, e-mail and online messages. Furthermore, both types of com¬ 
munication involve the interaction of two speakers who are present, though 
the proximity between them is virtual. They are thus situated as forms of 
bodily telecopresence ; that is, a ‘form of human colocation in which both 
individuals are present in person at their local sites, but they are located in 
each other’s electronic proximity rather than physical proximity. Although 
positioned outside the range of each other’s naked sense perceptions, the 
individuals are within immediate reach of each other through an electronic 
communications network’ (Zhao, 2003, p. 447). 

The literature on telephone and videoconference analysis thus forms the 
basis on which the hypotheses here are based. For the purpose of this study, 
I focus the literature review on the possible effects of these devices on ana¬ 
lytic work, and not on their technical aspects (e.g. how settings are estab¬ 
lished, arrangement of equipment, etc.), their clinical indications (e.g. 
clinical population indicated or contraindicated for teleanalysis), or other 
considerations. This review is limited to considerations that are applicable 
to the argument presented here. For a general overview, see the exhaustive 
reviews of ideas for and against teleanalysis with respect to these and other 
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aspects conducted by Scharff (2012, 2013) and Lemma and Caparrotta 
(2014). 


Ideas about telephone analysis 

A range of discussions of telephone analysis (e.g. Aronson, 2000; Bassen, 
2007; Gray, 1990; Leffert, 2003; Mirkin, 2011; Richards, 2001; Zalusky, 
1998; Zarem, 2001a) address several points also of relevance for treatment 
by videoconference and, indeed, previous debates on the topic take tele¬ 
phone and videoconference work as part of a joint discussion (Hanly and 
Scharff, 2010). 

The debate on telephone analysis dates back to the 1960s (Saul, 1951), 
although it has taken on renewed strength over the last decade due to 
changing clinical scenarios, including the potential of telephone analysis for 
treating patients with either partial or total logistical or clinical difficulties 
in accessing in-person treatment (Caparrotta, 2013; Scharff, 2012; Zalusky, 
1998). Though the debate has been extensive, little agreement has been 
reached with respect to the essential elements in the analytic process that 
come into play in telephone teleanalysis (Bayles, 2012). 

Positive and neutral positions on teleanalysis 

There are numerous experiences of patients who have benefited from the 
use of teleanalysis (e.g. Larkin, 2001; Leffert, 2003; Manosevitz, 2001; 
Scharff, 2013) without any major differences with respect to in-person work 
(Caparrotta, 2013, in line with Hanly, 2013), as well as cases in which ana¬ 
lytic conditions produced positive transference that had not previously 
occurred in in-person analysis (Bassen, 2007; Zarem, 2001b). 

In a well-known panel debate on telephone analysis (Bassen, 2007), Hanly 
indicates that the essential processes of free association, transference, com¬ 
prehension and instinct maturation are not necessarily compromised (Hanly 
in Bassen 2007; also Hanly, 2013). Zalusky (in Bassen, 2007) suggests that 
each participant in telephone analysis must create and maintain representa¬ 
tions of the other in fantasy, constituting an analytic dyad that is different 
from that created in person and that may intensify transference. Further¬ 
more, for some patients, using the telephone ‘may truly be a transitional 
space; hearing the voice of the other, repeatedly over time, while there and 
not there, helps create a mental representation of the caring other’ (Bassen, 
2007, p. 1035). 

Mirkin (2011) suggests that in some patients, the combination of a physi¬ 
cal distance between the patient and analyst and the continuity of telephone 
sessions can promote emotional growth that will eventually make it possible 
for them to tolerate in-person therapeutic work. 

Moderate and negative positions on teleanalysis 

A moderate perspective on the potential of teleanalysis is offered by Leffert 
(2003), who suggests that the loss of the office as container is a challenge to 
the potential efficacy of telephone analysis and one that not all patients can 
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face effectively. Teleanalysis requires the dyad to psychologically reconstruct 
the analytic field without the physical office, using the telephone as the con¬ 
nection between them. Leffert (2003, p. 121) thus suggests that ‘some psy¬ 
chological functions of the office must be taken up and internalised by the 
patient, others replaced by the telephone line to the analyst, and still others 
subsumed under changes in timing, dosage, and quality of the analyst’s 
activity and interactivity. Usually, a variable combination of all three is 
involved’. 

Negative assessments of teleanalysis include that by Kite (in Bassen, 2007 
p. 1037), who suggests that the in-person experience sustains and catalyses 
affective changes in a way that may be impossible by telephone. She reports 
experiences of over-work on the telephone and suggests that the in-person 
setting operates to some degree as a maternal presence that gets lost in tele¬ 
analysis, in contrast with the position put forth by Charles Hanly. Smith (in 
Bassen, 2007, p. 1038) also reports negative experiences with telephone anal¬ 
ysis, warning of the risk of a fantasy developing that the analytic dyad will 
be reluctant to challenge by meeting in person. Along similar lines, Det- 
tbarn (2013) suggests that teleanalysis introduces a close, elusive uncanny 
third. Yamin Habib (2003) considers that teleanalysis violates the principles 
of abstinence and analytic neutrality, while Argentieri and Mehler (2003) 
emphasize that the conditions of sensory deprivation created by teleanalysis 
are incompatible with the objectives of analysis. 

On the issue of perception in videoconference analysis 

Though they have traditionally been looked at together, discussions of tele¬ 
phone and videoconference analysis do not directly overlap. 

The telephone, like the couch, alters the coordinates of face-to-face work 
and the non-verbal environment that sustains it (Leffert, 2003). Videocon¬ 
ferences, in contrast, restore to the analytic situation some of the visuospa- 
tial information associated with face-to-face, in-person interactions. Not, 
though, without modifications. Bayles’ (2012) work on the limitations of 
using Skype in the psychoanalytic process deserves special attention. She 
draws on the proposal by philosopher Shaun Gallagher (2005) that ‘much 
of what we perceive is influenced in a fundamental way by the intermodal 
connections between our senses and that what we take in via one sense gets 
registered throughout the whole body in other sense modalities’ (Bayles, 
2012, p. 574), including somatic senses such as proprioception and intero- 
ception. She thus suggests that to varying degrees, technological modalities 
limit the information communicated via the body. Even in the specific case 
of videoconferences - which incorporate both visual and acoustic formats - 
the quality and impact of the information communicated via multiple sense 
modalities tends to decline, compromising the quality of the information in 
the non-verbal domain and influencing the psychoanalytic dialogue. Of spe¬ 
cial relevance is the relationship that Bayles (2012) establishes between the 
alteration of the visuo-proprioceptive relationship and the ensuing repercus¬ 
sions for the non-verbal interactive process, which the author sees as 
embodying transference and countertransference as well as resistance to 
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experiencing them. These alterations of perceptual intermodality may jeop¬ 
ardize several aspects of analysis, including access to not-me states. 

Bayles’ proposal is of great interest, and in many ways it converges with 
the position put forward here, especially with respect to the possible jeopar¬ 
dizing of not-me states in videoconference analysis. However, it makes a 
jump that prematurely resolves the issue by linking the problem of percep¬ 
tion in mediated conditions directly to the dynamics of transference. The 
argument here does not emphasize the direct effects of the loss of perceptual 
intermodality or sensory deprivation on questions related to the quality of 
communication, but rather its effects on the coordinates of ego integration 
that function as implicit demands in all analytic communication. The aim is 
to be able to think about the impact of these virtual mediations in terms 
that allow us to contain the discussion within a psychoanalytic framework. 
Going, then, from the problem of the vicissitudes of perception (i.e. diverse 
forms of sensory deprivation, the alteration of intermodality) to issues 
related to the apprehension of experience is crucial, and we must therefore 
approach it accordingly. 

What do studies in virtual interactions teach us? Immersion 
and presence in videoconference analysis 

Before we proceed, let us establish a central difference between videoconfer¬ 
ence and telephone work. Unlike the telephone, which presents an unequiv¬ 
ocal restriction on perceptual information, limiting it to the acoustic register 
alone, the coexistence of visual and acoustic registers in videoconference 
permits the simulation of various aspects of the in-person setting (e.g. the 
spatial arrangement of face-to-face or the couch, the location of the physi¬ 
cal context, and even the waiting room) and enables the creation of two 
simultaneous, interactive scenarios (Migone, 2013). Given these conditions, 
the virtual reality of bodily telecopresence via videoconference makes for a 
more intense experience of the simulation of physical proximity than does 
the use of the telephone. 

The reciprocal coordination of the visual and auditory correlates of the 
interaction makes the dyad seem, to a greater or lesser degree, to share 
the same place - a phenomenon known in virtuality research as presence or 
The subjective experience of being in one place or environment, even when 
one is physically situated in another’ (Witmer and Singer, 1998, p. 225). 
The phenomenon of presence involves diverse degrees of immersion in the 
virtual environment (Brown and Cairns, 2004; Jennet et al ., 2008), sustain¬ 
ing the perceptual illusion of non-mediation between two real environments 
(Lombard and Ditton, 1997). However, except for extreme degrees of 
immersion associated with some videogame experiences (Brown and Cairns, 
2004), this illusion of non-mediation is usually incomplete and is maintained 
as a state of involvement in which other environmental elements lose impor¬ 
tance (Jennet et al ., 2008). 

Interpreting the phenomenon of immersion in analytic terms, the experi¬ 
ence of dismissing virtual mediation involves the ego in its testing of reality 
and its apprehension of the perceptual experience. For this ‘perceptual 
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illusion of non-mediation’ to occur, we must assume a certain degree of 
denial of that part of the testing of reality charged with recognizing material 
absence, incorporating the negativization as part of the perceptual 
phenomenon. 

Hence, if the phenomenon of presence occurs in different degrees of 
immersion, we may also think about a greater or lesser amount of nega¬ 
tivization of reality testing. Partial immersion - involvement - in videocon¬ 
ferences may be conceived as a form of illusion of non-mediation based on 
dismissing perceptual indicators of physical absence. In extreme degrees of 
immersion, in contrast, we should expect a clear negative hallucination 
(Green, 1995) of these perceptual indicators. Of course, these qualitative dis¬ 
tinctions are not to disregard the vast field of intermediate development 
between forms of dismissal and the negative hallucination of perceptions. 

If we accept these assumptions, it is worth asking about the consequences 
of sustaining an analytic setting that incorporates these operations of nega¬ 
tivization as part of what articulates the relationship between patient and 
analyst, a condition I have previously called ‘spyglass settings’ (Gutierrez, 
2012 ). 


Splitting and forced integration in videoconference 
communications 

The value of unintegrated states in analytic work 

Assuming that the aspects mentioned by the different analysts in their expe¬ 
riences with teleanalysis have a clinical basis, I seek a way to think about 
these positive and negative reports within a shared matrix that is not 
focused on behavioural or operational elements - as important as these 
may be when it comes to clinical practice - but rather on conceptual aspects 
that contribute to the current clinical discussion. 

This is no easy endeavour. As Migone (2013) has suggested, any discus¬ 
sion of psychoanalytic work via the internet is shot through not only with 
device-specific technicalities, but also with the notions underlying the ana¬ 
lyst’s understanding of what it means to work psychoanalytically, which 
leads us to specify our starting point. 

Along the lines expressed by Green (1975), a general framework for 
thinking about the idea of the setting is as a producer of a specific object 
relation - instead of as a reproducer of object relations preformed in the 
patient - and analytic work can be thought of as a symbolization activity 
starting with and in response to the figure of the analyst. This symboliza¬ 
tion work entails dealing with the presence and absence of the analyst as a 
key feature for producing a reappropriation of the emotional experience in 
the analysand (Green, 1975, p. 13). 

This particular place assigned to the presence and absence of the analyst 
is usefully addressed by Winnicott in his paradoxical formulation of absence 
occurring in the presence of another (Winnicott, 1958). If I may, there is a 
presence/absence in both the twofold register of the object recognition of 
the other - referring to the use of the analyst (Winnicott, 1971a) - and at 
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the same time, in the transitional background provided by pre-reflexive rela¬ 
tionships with the other (Winnicott, 1953). 

Using the presence/absence of the analyst to reappropriate experience 
entails a sophisticated achievement of emotional development that is related 
to processes of ego integration and involves both the exercise of the syn¬ 
thetic function of the ego and access to experiences of unintegration sus¬ 
tained by the environment (Winnicott, 1945, 1988). This latter notion is 
especially important for what I attempt to clarify here. 

Winnicott’s (1945, 1988) theory of emotional development posits a con¬ 
tinuum in primitive emotional development that goes from unintegration to 
integration, rather than an early ego dealing with primitive anxieties of dis¬ 
integration arising from the need to deflect the death instinct, as follows 
from the traditional Kleinian model (e.g. Grotstein, 2009; Segal, 1964/1973, 
1993). From this perspective, unintegration is a necessary state for the emer¬ 
gence of the Self, which in its most basic form, refers to achieving a state of 
unity or being (Winnicott, 1988). This is unlike the notion of disintegration, 
which is situated as an organized defence against both integration and 
relaxation in unintegration (Winnicott, 1988). 

Although the traditional view of analysis takes ego integration for 
granted (Winnicott, 1962), it may be especially productive to complement 
the parameters of psychoanalytic work from the perspective of access to 
states of unintegration, emphasizing the aspects of analysis that take place 
pre-reflexively, including such relevant aspects as distinguishing between dif¬ 
ferent qualities of silence (Nacht, 1964; Winnicott, 1963) and the sense of 
aliveness of the transference (Ogden, 1995), among others. 

In a psychoanalytic treatment, access to states of unintegration is related 
to The capacity of an individual to be able, without fear, to float or drift 
into formlessness, and nothingness, and to have “time to be”, with an 
emphasis on being rather than doing’ (McDougall, 1993, pp. 215-16). 

Not all patients require the same conditions at all times in order to access 
such states of unintegration. Emotional development in a facilitating envi¬ 
ronment will have led to the capacity to access a sustained experience of 
unintegration with trust as a permanent feature of the relational context 
(Winnicott, 1958, 1962). Taking these conditions as a given in analysis, the 
patient’s access to states of relaxation in unintegration as well as the return 
to these states via associative work are part of a whole that defines the 
rhythms and cadences of the analytic dyad. Access to states of unintegra¬ 
tion is thus part of the course of free association in traditional analysis, 
including the experience of silence without an expressly conflictual affective 
quality, as well as forms of associative flow in which fantasy is barely con¬ 
strained by ego demands (Khan, 1973). The overall relevance of this for 
analysis is crucial if we accept the premise that the reappropriation of expe¬ 
rience in the analysand’s own terms - that is, creatively - depends on the 
possibility of returning to these states of formless relaxation for specific 
periods (Winnicott, 1967, 1971b). 

For some patients, in contrast, anxieties of disintegration interfere with 
the alternation between states of integration and unintegration. This calls 
for prior work by the analytic dyad to re-establish the conditions that 
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permit trusting in the analyst’s ability to emotionally hold the patient, or to 
establish them if they have never been present. This is the case with so- 
called ‘regression to dependency’ (Winnicott, 1955) in patients who, at 
specific moments or for periods in their analysis, do not require only a 
metaphorized understanding of regressive aspects, but also an almost abso¬ 
lute regression to dependence as part of their needs in the healing process 
(Khan, 1960; Winnicott, 1955). These forms of analytic work highlight the 
role of the analyst as a holding environment (Ogden, 2004; Winnicott, 
1964) that allows access to states of unintegration. 

When the need for a regression to dependence arises in analysis, mere 
access to states of unintegration - to the extent that the analyst does not 
interfere with them - has a healing quality, indicating that the patient’s 
defensive structure (a potentially engulfing false self) has been unseated and 
replaced with the protective role of the analyst-as-environment (Winnicott, 
1960). These forms of regression require that the analyst’s personal response 
be consistent, and they pose a particular demand on the analyst’s capacity 
to be present if necessary. 2 

The capacity to alternate between states of integration and unintegration 
is a sophisticated achievement in emotional development. Early childhood 
development involves incorporating the presence of another human, which 
demands a change in how one interacts with the environment as a funda¬ 
mental aspect in the development of the core of the Self (Stern, 1985). The 
relation that results from the specular exchange with the image of the 
mother is crucial for this process (Winnicott, 1971a, pp. 111-12). In early 
development, the mother in her role as the baby’s mirror promotes the 
baby’s development of apperception, engagement of fantasy and recognition 
of the personal gesture. However, this experience does not result only from 
a sensory exchange in the visual register. Ego integration is a process associ¬ 
ated with the psychosomatic partnership (Winnicott, 1988), which involves 
incorporating the sensory registers as a whole. The baby develops an expec¬ 
tation of the environment through a full series of motor images related to 
the possibility not only of seeing and being seen, but also of touching-being 
touched, hearing-being heard, smelling-being smelled, feeling-being felt, as 
well as kinetic and vestibular integration. This makes it possible to register 
that otherness, when alive, occupies a space for the individual (Winnicott, 
1970), and furthermore, that it modifies how individuals themselves are situ¬ 
ated in space. These possibilities are part of the fundamental substrate on 
which processes of ego integration are based, specifically for what Winnicott 
(1945) refers to as personalization, which allows the appropriation of a 
sense of Self. 

Nonetheless, we cannot assume that achieving these processes of integra¬ 
tion means that the ego has withdrawn its dependence on the environment. 
In fact, it is quite the opposite. What we call dependence on the environ¬ 
ment is not established as an a priori condition determined by the nature of 


including the need for regression to dependence within a conception of psychoanalysis or, in a broader 
sense, as a treatment guided by analytic thought, inevitably has consequences for how analysts will think 
about the scope of the argument presented here. 
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the object relations forged prior to the encounter between two individuals. 
While this is an important part of it, so is the consistency between the sub¬ 
strate for pre-reflexive anticipations with respect to the presence of the other 
and the perceptual reality - a contingent situation that is usually transpar¬ 
ent. Temporarily unseating the ego involves all of its relationship domains, 
including its relationships with the Id and the Superego as well as with 
external reality, where the issue of perception takes on special relevance. 

In this sense, then, having obtained the conditions of emotional develop¬ 
ment that make it possible to access states of unintegration, the actual pos¬ 
sibility of doing so will also depend on specific, current, environmental 
conditions. 


On forced integration in videoconferences 

We now arrive at the central point of the argument presented here. Going 
back to the assumptions outlined above, videoconference conversations cre¬ 
ate an unusual human positioning: the dual condition between recognizing 
physical presence and the diverse degrees of recognition/negativization of 
the perceptual indicators of the other’s material absence (from dismissal to 
negative hallucination) constitutes a particular demand for the members of 
the analytic dyad, which recalls the classical Freudian thesis of disavowal as 
a divided attitude (zweispaltige Einstellung) toward loss, where The attitude 
which fitted in with the wish and the attitude which fitted in with reality 
existed side by side’ (Freud, 1927, p. 156). The members of the dyad main¬ 
tain a split disposition toward the other, 3 recognizing the reality of the 
physical absence, and at the same time, anticipating the material presence 
of the other associated with the (visual and acoustic) perceptual indicators 
of the counterpart’s presence, overdetermined by the multiple areas of inter¬ 
est related to sustaining the analytic device. This constitutes an ego demand 
for analyst and patient, who must make an effort to re-apprehend this unu¬ 
sual relational experience. 

In functional terms, we assume a disorientation with respect to the possi¬ 
bility of engaging in joint actions in the dyad (Stern et al ., 1998). Activities 
in preparation for the encounter with the other are thwarted; they do not 
lead to the fulfilment of the expectations forged in ordinary human develop¬ 
ment, where the visual and acoustic image in a significant relationship go 
along with a set of possibilities that are not available here. Recalling a for¬ 
mula provided by Ahumada (1999, p. 212), ‘as patient and analyst are pre¬ 
sent, it is clear that the analytic situation is always here, now, with me\ 
Although we recognize reflexively that the other is not ‘here-with me’ but 
‘there-with me’, our expectations of ‘with me’ are based on our sensory 
motor integration associated with physical proximity. If these pre-reflexive 
anticipations are dismantled, ego resynthesis becomes necessary in both 
members of the dyad to overcome this condition. I believe this leads to a 
process of forced ego integration that interferes mainly with access to states 


3 This twofold splitting refers to the structural displacement between object preconception and object per¬ 
ception, only secondarily related to the dimension of object representation. Its relevant domain is that of 
ego-relatedness (Winnicott, 1958). 
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of relaxation in unintegration, on one hand, and alternation between these 
states and states in which the ego is integrated, on the other. 

In this sense, in the dismantling of here-now-with the other , we would 
expect greater difficulties (when compared to in-person interactions) in sus¬ 
taining evenly suspended attention in the analyst and in some aspects of 
free association in the patient, including the potential to sustain therapeutic 
regression and openness to it in terms of the wealth of associative material, 
but not in terms of its content. 

As a result, while the critiques with respect to the effect of sensory depri¬ 
vation and the loss of the physical other as a container (Argentieri and 
Mehler, 2003) and about the dismantling of multimodality (Bayles, 2012) 
seem reasonable for work with video cameras - just as they may be with 
even greater intensity in telephone analysis - the thesis put forward here 
moves in a somewhat different direction: The distinctive feature of videocon¬ 
ference analysis does not lie in its greater or lesser degree of sensory depriva¬ 
tion, but in the greater ego demand it imposes on both members of the 
analytic dyad to resolve the split brought about by the device. This state of 
affairs weakens the pre-reflexive substrate formed by the sensory anticipations 
of the other’s presence forged in ordinary emotional development. Emphasis is 
thus placed not on the structural conditions of the virtual communication 
device, but on the capacity of the dyad to overcome the split the device 
imposes. 

This entails an important consequence for analytic work. If we under¬ 
stand the analytic process as symbolization work associated with appropri¬ 
ating the analytic experience in response to the presence/absence of the 
analyst, and if the split mentioned above interferes with this, then we would 
expect to find areas with subtle alterations in this symbolization work, 
especially in the pre-reflexive foundations used to apprehend emotional 
experience. 

This emphasis points to a different approach from that of previous 
reports on experiences with teleanalysis. Forced integration should not be 
of great significance with respect to the nature of the content of analytic 
work or other aspects related to conditions in which the ego maintains an 
active synthetic function, including the metaphorized understanding of con¬ 
tent and some forms of the transference-countertransference interplay. This 
may, in part, account for a range of positive reports of experiences with 
teleanalysis, either with no perceived differences compared to face-to-face 
settings or as valuable in and of themselves. Indeed, other parameters are 
also at play, some of which are discussed further below. 

Therapists’ discomfort in videoconference 

Patients and analysts’ reports on work mediated by video cameras make indi¬ 
rect references to the need for forced integration and its effects both on the 
flexibility to alternate between integration and unintegration and on the work 
of symbolization. Pursuing the thesis presented here, I have sought to make 
observations about aspects of the expected experience that are difficult to 
communicate ‘without insulting the delicacy of what is preverbal, 
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unverbalized, and unverbalizable except perhaps in poetry’ (Winnicott, 1971a, 
p. 112) - aspects that risk being lost in videoconference conversations. 

I suggest that given observable effects, they would indicate discomfort in 
the analytic dyad when dealing with and trying to overcome the split, as 
well as subtle alterations in the symbolization work associated with the ana¬ 
lytic experience. I have thus noted a series of therapists’ discomforts in their 
videoconference work with patients, informally collected through conversa¬ 
tions with colleagues and in spaces of supervision. I present these ideas as 
points for a clinical discussion. 4 

• Additional effort. Compared to face-to-face sessions, sessions appear to 
a greater or lesser degree to be more laborious and to require additional 
effort (in line with Kite in Bassen, 2007). This idea varies with different 
therapists, but overall there is discomfort associated with a devitalized 
quality in the transference interplay. These experiences, though less 
intense for videoconferences, resonate with experiences of working with 
patients with intermediate forms of concretizing experience and a loss 
of mind-body integration (Stolorow and Atwood, 1991), including 
experiences with patients with psychosomatosis, schizoid withdrawal 
and relational trauma, among other conditions. 

Example 1. An analyst reports an experience with a patient who suggests 
reducing fees by moving from a face-to-face setting to working via Skype, 
suggesting that There is less analysis’. With respect to the patient’s com¬ 
ment, the analyst mentions having thought that in fact, the effort he had to 
make seemed greater than in the in-person sessions. This led to an interest¬ 
ing discussion with his patient. 

• Attention difficulties. Among the discomforts that can most clearly be 
linked to splitting in videoconference communications are difficulties 
focusing on a particular line of thought, frequent distractions with 
other elements on the screen and particularly intense feelings of bore¬ 
dom or tiredness during or following the online sessions. In particular, 
the ability to maintain evenly suspended attention (Freud, 1912) seems 
to be partially obstructed in mediated work. 

Example 2. An analyst reports that he feels restless when dialoguing with 
his patient and finds himself opening and closing windows on his computer 
for no apparent reason while the session is underway. 

Example 3. An analyst reports that he experiences fatigue when focusing 
on the screen, which he tries to resolve by modifying the screen’s brightness 
and eventually removing his gaze from the screen, to no avail. He reports 
that working in teleanalysis is Tough’ for him. 

• Varieties of imposture. Imposture here refers to the experiences of inau¬ 
thenticity therapists perceive in their disposition to their analytic 

4 Note that these observations are in no way to be taken as proof or as a systematic analysis; rather they 
are merely illustrative of some ways in which the breakdowns in pre-reflexive expectations in analytic 
practice may be expressed. They are, then, exclusively an illustration of the conceptual argument devel¬ 
oped above. 
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counterparts. In videoconference work, some therapists express feelings 
of inauthenticity as a needless tendency to display their willingness to 
work with their patients. There becomes pressure to show themselves to 
be attitudinally present by means of the non-verbal monitoring of lan¬ 
guage and modes of verbal articulation. The tendency to show them¬ 
selves to be especially attentive in their gaze and to show themselves 
particularly disposed to the other in their speech , speaking more than 
what they would consider to be necessary (similar to Glen Gabbard’s 
experience in Bassen, 2007), are also expressions of the effort to over¬ 
come the split, compensating somehow for the sense of a loss of the 
aliveness of the interaction. 

Example 4. The therapist finds himself monitoring what he is saying. He 
reports feeling ‘false’ and ‘overly concerned’ for the patient, intervening 
more than what he used to with the same patient. 

Example 5. In response to the feedback of seeing her own image in the ana¬ 
lytic situation, the therapist finds herself watching her gestures and thinking 
about the effects of her attitude on the therapeutic situation. 

• Experiences of strangeness. Some of the constraints of videoconferences 
inevitably disturb the flow and coordination of communication, such as 
the quality of the communication, the delay in response time and the 
gaze in videoconference, which does not coincide with the position of 
the video cameras. Hence, under the typical conditions of current tech¬ 
nology for the ordinary user, if the therapist looks at the patient’s 
image, the patient sees the therapist looking down. If the therapist does 
not look at the patient but at the camera, the patient will see the thera¬ 
pist looking at him or her. 5 This seems to be experienced as a form of 
discomfort, feeling strange or uncomfortable.With a digital medium (in 
this case, the screen), expectations forged by daily perceptual experience 
are directly altered, constituting an ontology of strangeness (Whitelaw 
et al. , 2009). This modifies the possibilities and limitations of material 
reality (e.g. the laws of physics to which digital objects are exposed in a 
three-dimensional medium). Less dramatic but equally disturbing, the 
lack of coordination of the gazes and the delays in communication ‘de¬ 
naturalize’ the interaction otherwise perceived as spontaneous. An espe¬ 
cially relevant point here is related to the modifications in analytic 
work associated with having the feedback of the therapist’s own image 
next to the image of the patient, which is frequently the case in video- 
conference systems. Tied to feelings of inauthenticity, the presence of 
one’s own image seems to promote the self-monitoring of interaction 
proxemics, resulting in a mirroring of the analytic process, a loss of 
spontaneity in interventions and an exigency tied to a sort of ‘ideal’ 
with respect to the therapist’s verbal and paraverbal behaviour. 


5 Eventually, issues such as the quality and fluidity of the connection and the positioning of the video 
cameras will be fully resolved (probably including already advanced eye-tracking technology). It is essen¬ 
tial to note that in this sense, this point is secondary with respect to the core difficulty caused by split¬ 
ting in teleanalysis. 
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• Quality of the material. Psychoanalysis makes living discourse an object of 
clinical research, as the analyst listens not only to what is said, but also to 
the conditions and ways of enunciating what is said (e.g. Canestri, 2000; 
Ogden, 1999; Reis, 2009), including its rhythms and cadences (Ogden, 
1997, 1998, 1999). The quality of the material is thus conferred not only 
by its content, but also by the subject’s engagement with it. In videocon¬ 
ference, some therapists observe a type of impoverishment of the material, 
similar to the tendency to literalism and disaffection typical of banalization 
(Sami-Ali, 2000). The material seems to show diverse forms of concretiza- 
tion, and in this sense, the conversation is linked to discursive forms that 
are closer to ‘speaking about’ than ‘the flowing of speech with respect to’. 

Example 6. When asked about the differences compared to in-person 
analysis, the analyst reports greater difficulties understanding and being 
understood by the patient. He thinks of this as a kind of ‘pseudo-stupidity’ 
in the relationship. 

Example 7. An analyst reports that the conversation does not change in 
terms of the topics, but it becomes more difficult to follow, ‘losing strength’. 

• Silences. Another type of discomfort related to splitting in videoconfer¬ 
ences is that sustaining conversational silences seems to be compara¬ 
tively more uncomfortable, in line with that expressed by Leffert (2003) 
for telephone analysis, but lacking the doubts about the possible 
absence of the analyst, as there is visual proof of his or her presence. 
For some therapists, periods of silence seem shorter and are accompa¬ 
nied by a greater tendency to be interrupted with inauthentic speech, 
leading to a concretization of the material that interferes with the 
potential to deepen and establish more intense forms of regression. 

Clinical illustration 1 

I report here on a patient I worked with for approximately three years. 6 

Mr A consulted me about a marked tendency toward emotional withdrawal, with 
significant consequences for his professional and personal life, following the sugges¬ 
tion of a colleague who was analysing Mr A’s partner. Mr A’s condition seemed 
genuine, and I felt inclined to accompany him in his process, so we began our face- 
to-face sessions and soon moved to working on the couch. During analysis, Mr A 
often expressed feeling empty, confused or lost with respect to the objectives and 
projects developed in his life, followed by periods of extended silence. Most of the 
silences seemed understandable to me, and we were able to manage them relatively 
well. In fact, over time Mr A signified them as ‘time to be with myself. Occasion¬ 
ally, though, these silences seemed to be ‘dead time’, and I reacted to them with 
anxiety and restlessness, and what is more, disinterest, giving me the sense of a 
decline in the value of our work together. 

Oscillations between these forms of silence were persistent in my work with Mr A, but 
ultimately our relationship survived the withdrawals. Toward the end of the second 


6 A11 clinical material from patients and therapists has been disguised following the recommendations by 
Gabbard (2000) and the American Psychological Association (VandenBos, 2000). 
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year of analysis, Mr A decided to pursue a desire he had told me about since the 
beginning of analysis. He applied for a specialty internship abroad at a key moment 
in his career. He considered it an accomplishment to be able to get this desire ‘out of 
his head’ and actually carry it out. Transforming it, let us say, from fantasying - iso¬ 
lated in the omnipotent gratification of his mind - into a fantasy-related wish, inte¬ 
grated into living and dreaming as a whole from which to contribute to his own 
existence (Winnicott, 1971b). Mr A wanted, however, to continue his analytic process, 
and we both had the impression that indeed, it was not over. We considered the possi¬ 
bility of starting a second analysis in the country where he would be residing, but the 
length of stay and the language were insurmountable obstacles. The idea of interrupt¬ 
ing his analysis, given the nature of his difficulties and anxieties, also seemed disad¬ 
vantageous at the time. Ultimately, we agreed to try the option of continuing his 
analysis via Skype, with the same conditions in terms of frequency, duration of the 
session and other regularities of the setting. 

Our encounters continued for a little more than six months after his trip. One of the 
first associations Mr A brought to our online meetings was related to the material 
conditions that shape the session. He said: ‘And where are my cushions? And where 
do I lie down here, in my bed?’ This enunciation, in a somewhat playful tone, was 
actually talking about a serious matter. Though we had agreed to carry out sessions 
by Skype, we had not defined the issue of going from the couch to face-to-face work, 
or rather, screen-to-screen. This omission and comment led us to note that Mr A’s 
wish was to continue working online with a device that was similar to the couch. I 
abstained from defining the situation and explored instead Mr A’s interests. It became 
tough for him to continue to sustain the analytic work in face-to-face conditions. At 
some point he reported his fear: ‘this could ruin my time with myself. 

Mr A did not attend his next two sessions, citing internet connection problems in 
one case and work activities in the other. I worried about whether we would be 
able to sustain the process, and it made me think about the double determination 
of the idea of dealing with what he reported as ‘connection problems’. 

When we returned to the sessions, I found that Mr A had changed his location: he 
was no longer at his desk, but rather had moved his computer to his bedroom and 
placed it on the headboard of his bed. Mr A lay down, emulating the arrangement 
of work on the couch, and remained silent. This proved largely unsuccessful. Mr A 
sat up after a little while saying ‘it’s not working’ and put his computer back on 
the desk. I experienced these changes as feeling ‘trapped’ in the computer. I imag¬ 
ined being moved around from one place to another, like a kind of ‘pocket ana¬ 
lyst’. In his bedroom, even though I had no other image than that from the camera 
on the headboard, I also faced the discomfort of knowing that I was in a private 
space of Mr A. 

This set of events made me think that when Mr A was asking about his place to lie 
down and his cushions, he was of course not referring to the concretization he car¬ 
ried out by looking for his own furniture. Rather, his search was for his analyst’s 
couch and cushions, a manifestation of the desire to have them there so that he 
could use and appropriate them, transform them into his space and his cushions , 
destroying them in fantasy and contemplating their session-to-session survival. A 
representation and sign of the knotting between the physical presence of the dyad 
and the place that previously housed them. 

Work thus continued screen to screen. While I was unable to note a difference in 
the content analysed, the silences seemed to have become shorter and definitely to 
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have lost that healing quality of ‘time to be with myself that I had perceived in the 
in-person sessions. 

Mr A insisted from time to time on the idea that there was ‘something missing’ and 
that something ‘wasn’t working’, without being able to say what it was. This aspect 
also came back in associative and oneiric material along the lines of isolation (e.g. 
glass panels in a hospital, telephone booths, renovations and dysphonias of an 
architect). 

Eventually, I proposed discontinuing analysis, considering that what we were doing 
could be harming what we had established with effort thus far. Mr A seemed 
relieved at the idea, which in a way reaffirmed my impression. 


Overcoming the split 

The value of mutual understanding 

I assume that the series of phenomena associated with splitting in videocon¬ 
ference analysis does not differ in qualitative terms if analysis begins with 
video cameras or if it moves to video cameras after starting with face-to- 
face settings. However, we may assume a set of personal and relational con¬ 
ditions that can determine the force with which these phenomena permeate 
the field between patient and therapist. 

One of these is mutual understanding. Extended in-person (face-to-face 
or on-the-couch) analytic work allows for a type of mutual understanding 
based on the establishment of a transference-countertransference interplay 
that is maintained when the analytic dyad has video camera sessions, espe¬ 
cially if these are sporadic and do not constitute a relatively stable frame¬ 
work in the regularity of their encounters. By mutual understanding, I do 
not refer to a shared factual or informative point of view, but rather the 
capacity established in an analytic dyad to anticipate the counterpart’s pre¬ 
reflexive orientations, establishing domains of implicit relational under¬ 
standing (Stern et al., 1998) that allow the unknown in the transference 
field to become framed in a known relationship. In other words, the estab¬ 
lishment of what we call a bond based on the regularity conferred by how 
each member of the analytic dyad anticipates how his or her counterpart 
will proceed inside the analytic scene. 

In line with previous observations (Robbins in Bassen, 2007; Scharff, 
2012; Zalusky in Bassen, 2007), prior in-person encounters and in-person 
encounters throughout a treatment that includes videoconference work can 
be valuable for the analytic dyad in strengthening the bond. A bond that 
permits mutual anticipation and the containment of the interplay between 
transference and countertransference will not necessarily make the effect of 
splitting disappear (as it is based on the partial dismissal or negative halluci¬ 
nation of reality testing), but it may be beneficial that both the analyst and 
the patient can rely on the previously forged expectations of the other when 
it comes to dealing with this discomfort. This may indeed be sufficient in 
some cases to sustain the process during long periods of work in an online 
setting. 
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Clinical illustration 2 

This second vignette corresponds to a treatment that lasted for approxi¬ 
mately five years, alternating in-person and videoconference work. 

Mrs B, in her fifties, saw me for diffuse anxiety related to difficulties associated 
with her affective life. Our work together continued in person for about two years, 
after which we had intermittent periods of in-person and videoconference work due 
to travel that required her to be in her country of origin and abroad for extended 
periods of time. 

There were no particularly exceptional aspects to this work in the context of char¬ 
acter neuroses. Mrs B showed relief from her condition through the containment 
she found in systematic interpretive work, which seemed to remain unchanged in 
both in-person and videoconference conditions. 

Nonetheless, she took pains to make her disagreement clear when we went from in- 
person to distance work, and vice versa, commenting on the pleasure it gave her to 
be able to meet in my private practice. On one occasion when she was facing a par¬ 
ticularly painful aspect of her history she said: T know that I have never done it 
and I probably never will, but it’s like I need to know that I can lean on you if I 
feel like crying. And I can’t.’ Her choice of words did not seem meaningless to me: 

I understood that the image of supporting herself physically and the possibility of 
doing so went along with an expression of difficulty sustaining the therapeutic rela¬ 
tionship at that time. Attributing these difficulties to the limitations created by the 
online nature of our interaction seemed over-determined to me. I considered that 
on one hand, she was alluding to the material conditions that existed at that time, 
but that she was also projecting her difficulty sustaining the psychological pain she 
was going through onto these conditions. The possibility of physically leaning was 
a living image of emotional support. Physical support and emotional support, in an 
asymmetrical, ego sense, can be said to have been differentiated. In the symmetrical 
unconscious (Matte-Bianco, 1975), they were part of a single experience. Despite 
these reproaches, I saw that our work was managing to put these afflictions into 
words, and indeed, they proved to be material that, in its over-determination, led 
to fruitful work with the patient on several occasions. 

At one point, when analysis was already advanced, the patient knew that she would 
have several months of in-person analysis ahead. At the first in-person session, she 
remained silent for a long time, which continued in the following sessions. I realized 
that these silences had not occurred in our online sessions. I explored associations 
with Mrs B and she said, dots of images, dreams I’ve had, I imagine a spring land¬ 
scape, sun and heat, the smell of grass’. The dialogue then moved to oneiric con¬ 
tent, which quickly led to the patient’s associations with respect to her current 
emotional situation and recurring conflicts with her partner. I noted that, just like 
with the silence, there was a type of associative ‘detour’ around sensory, ‘formless’ 
material (Winnicott, 1971b, pp. 33-4), which had not been frequent in teleanalysis. 
Ultimately, the conflicts reported by the patient were the same as those she 
described in videoconference, but there was a quality of associative drift that 
required less formalization. 

The patient eventually mentioned something that made me think about this idea. 
When we were finishing this in-person period, she said: ‘I’m going to miss these 
times with you.’ The frequency would remain the same, yet ‘something’ would be 
lost. 
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I have the impression that in terms of the possibility of less formalized associative 
flow, the qualities of analytic work were interfered with in this treatment, including 
tolerance for silence and openness to ‘formless’ experiences of associations. How¬ 
ever, this was recovered during periods of in-person work, and I assume that hav¬ 
ing established an extensive period of exclusively in-person analysis may have 
helped in this sense. Ultimately, the difficulties indicated here do not seem to have 
permanently affected the sense or direction of the cure, which we eventually saw as 
satisfactory. The difficulties operated in this sense as a discomfort that could be 
talked about and from which relevant content could be developed toward an under¬ 
standing of the dynamics of the transference and the patient’s fantasy. 


The case of ‘digital natives’ 

Inevitably, a discussion of ‘digital natives’ is necessary. Thinking about dis¬ 
tortions in the quality of the connection, anticipations with respect to what 
can and cannot happen on a screen and other differences with respect to 
behaviour in digital environments, it would be reasonable to think that the 
degree of familiarity with digital technologies (Grayson and Monk, 2003) 
and especially the status of being a digital native and habituated to digital 
media could be a key factor. 

It is less clear what role this plays in the central aspect of the thesis here, 
regarding the dismantling of the integration of the here-now-with the other 
coordinates. We might say that the essential difficulty remains the same. 
The processes of ego integration have been and will continue to be the 
same, as will the pillars for its constitution in the experience of bodily limit 
and sensory anticipation. 

At the same time, we cannot close ourselves off to the epochal reality that 
includes the naturalization both of online mediation and of the online real¬ 
ization of the everyday social bond. It is worth asking, for the generations 
that have grown up communicating both in person and online with the pri¬ 
mary figures providing emotional support (or even predominantly online, in 
some cases), if the situation may be different. Should we think about differ¬ 
ent, inclusive frameworks that assume that ego integration will be enriched 
by the experience of the virtual? That digital natives will develop a new 
form of here-now-with the other holism in their subjective constitution? Or 
should we ground our thinking in ideas about the online experience as a 
sophisticated achievement of human development that does not interfere 
with the foundations for constituting the ego and the sense of Self? Ques¬ 
tions of this type are sure to be addressed in multiple ways in approaches 
to the question of the Self from other paradigms (e.g. Hermans, 2004). But 
with respect to theories of emotional development such as those presented 
here, this is still in its infancy, and currently better developed in science fic¬ 
tion literature than in studies of early childhood. 

Considerations for indications of videoconference analysis 

The compilation of clinical aspects presented by Scharff (2012) is particu¬ 
larly illustrative of the complexity of points of view when it comes to 
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thinking about the indications and limitations of videoconference analysis. 
It contraindicates teleanalysis in cases where the analysand cannot maintain 
the alliance or his or her responsibility for the management of the setting 
and in cases where the analyst or patient has personal limitations (deafness, 
soft or unclear speech) or is too silent to maintain the connection. Video- 
conference analysis is also contraindicated in the treatment of patients need¬ 
ing medication (unless they have local support), drug addicts who are using, 
and those with borderline features with a tendency to suicidal actions. 
Scharff (2012, 2013) also contraindicates teleanalysis for analysts who are 
too anxious about the lack of in-person sessions, who cannot visualise their 
physically absent patient or who feel disconnected. In contrast, she suggests 
that teleanalysis is indicated as a response to problems sustaining in-person 
work from another country of residence or due to travel, relocation, sick¬ 
ness - including phobias - or commitments that interfere with coordinating 
treatment during the analyst’s hours of availability. 

To date, the literature has not established any specific connections 
between the greater severity of a patient’s condition - based on multiple cri¬ 
teria used for said diagnosis - and a stronger or weaker indication for 
videoconference analysis. This is consistent with the idea that each analytic 
dyad will establish the conditions for its particular work and that this 
should not be pre-empted by a diagnostic generalization. For instance, 
patients who are presumably very fragile may find particularly favourable 
conditions in teleanalysis work, and vice versa. 

I would like to add a specific consideration to the argument developed 
here. The analyst and patient’s personal limitations mentioned by Scharff 
(2012) should be considered to include the ability of each analytic dyad to 
overcome the split in teleanalysis work, sustained both in the personal con¬ 
ditions of the patient and analyst and in the mutual understanding they 
have developed. In this regard, we can make a series of assumptions about 
each patient’s sensitivity to the attentive presence of the analyst, but also 
about the analyst’s capacity to sustain him or herself in a relationship that 
requires certain adaptations with respect to those conditions of relative 
relaxation provided by in-person work that promote the practice of evenly 
suspended attention. 

Furthermore, this may be considered a kind of structural constant, and 
there are moments in a process when teleanalysis can be viable and others 
when it can become unsustainable. This adds a particular complexity, in that 
the use of the splitting of the device may help to sustain other forms of split¬ 
ting or dissociation in patients, although perspectives on this vary widely. 

While the range of ways to resist the conditions imposed on the setting 
are limited only by the imagination, we know that it is more ‘economical’ 
to use the analyst’s errors and limitations than to create new difficulties, 
thus the conditions created by video camera conversations serve as a partic¬ 
ular means of escape from difficulties and for avoiding latent conflicts. As 
examples, physical distance can be used as a compelling argument to go no 
further, and conditions associated with the quality and fallibility of cam¬ 
eras, computers and connections contribute to the over-determination of 
discomfort caused by the conflicts at play at a particular time. This aspect 
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is well portrayed in the ‘connection problem’ in clinical vignette 1 and in 
the over-determined question: ‘can you hear me? can you hear me?’ 

Similarly, videoconference analysis can also be used to say what would 
otherwise remain unsaid (a declaration of hate or of erotic love in transfer¬ 
ence, for example), thereby contributing to the representation of the analyst 
as harmless (and helpless). This should not be seen as positive, unlike what 
some advertisements for treatment via the internet would suggest, boasting 
its protection of anonymity and its disinhibition effect (e.g. www.therapy 
world.net, www.tupsicologo-online.es). On the contrary, the known effect of 
online disinhibition (Suler, 2005) is based on a range of factors, including 
anonymity, invisibility, imaginative dissociation, solipsistic introjection and 
the weakening of authority, among others, that point to the decreased 
importance of the other as a referent to whom one enunciates a response. It 
is worth asking if in these situations, this disinhibition helps to lift repres¬ 
sion (like the technically indicated couch) or, rather, if it is in the service of 
a resistance that takes advantage of the splitting of the device. If analytic 
work enables elaborating and thereby overcoming the patient’s difficulties, 
it is only to the extent that the patient takes a risk in speaking and the ana¬ 
lyst responds, but does not act, making the analytic experience an exception 
to the unequivocal certainty of response sustained in the unconscious fan¬ 
tasy (Ahumada, 1999). In this sense, the fact that an aspect of the analyst’s 
possible response can be avoided as a result of the material conditions of 
the device (e.g. the possibility of aggressive or seductive counteracting) may 
favour the prevalence of the fantasy, despite its interpretive understanding. 
Nonetheless, we can reasonably suppose that these and other limitations of 
teleanalysis are only facilitations, and that they will find other avenues of 
expression in in-person work. 

Drawing on the thesis presented here, a prudent approach would entail 
an effort by the analyst to look for indicators of a patient’s need for a pro¬ 
found regression to dependence. This is certainly not something simple to 
assess, and the room for error is vast, but an evaluation of this aspect could 
offer certain points of clarity that would otherwise go unnoticed. It is not 
uncommon to find cases in which, under the conditions of a particular ana¬ 
lytic process, a patient does not experience this regression and later, in a 
reanalysis - sometimes even with the same analyst - the regression takes 
place. This does not mean that the previous work was not valuable, but 
that it was of a different nature. Similarly, teleanalysis work, especially 
when it is exclusively online, makes a profound regression to dependence 
very difficult, yet it can nonetheless be of tremendous value for a patient. 
Not all patients need something close to the ‘pure gold’ of psychoanalysis 
(Freud, 1919), and sometimes silicon alloys may work well enough. 

Sometimes, for example, although videoconference analysis generally goes 
against the possibility of a regression to dependence, the continuity pro¬ 
vided by videoconference sessions can facilitate such a regression when in- 
person interactions resume. Or, as mentioned above (Migone, 2009), there 
may be particular situations where work starting by videoconference can 
benefit subsequent in-person work and make it possible to adapt to per¬ 
sonal limitations. 
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Final comments 

The range of e-therapies currently available promise advantages related to the 
creation of a close, intimate bond, the convenience of access from home, lower 
costs, the possibility of responding via multiple means of communication and 
a presumably beneficial disinhibition effect for patients. The ideas presented 
here are less enthusiastic, suggesting greater prudence and the need for cau¬ 
tious clinical judgment when it comes to choosing to use such devices. 

At least from a psychoanalysis perspective, the thesis presented here sug¬ 
gests that splitting in videoconference analysis dismantles the here-now-with 
the other situation in the analytic dyad, producing conditions tending to force 
ego integration in the members of the dyad and interfering with access to 
states of unintegration as part of the therapeutic process. We can thus say 
that it is not possible to carry out psychoanalytic work complemented by 
videoconference for all patients, at all times, nor exclusively via videoconfer¬ 
ence if our understanding of a particular treatment leads us to anticipate the 
need for a profound regression to dependence and the corresponding commit¬ 
ment on behalf of the analyst. The emphasis, however, is not on the structural 
determinants of the device, but rather on the capacity of each particular ana¬ 
lytic dyad to overcome the split in teleanalysis at a given time in treatment. 
Its application could be well justified for analytic dyads where mutual under¬ 
standing and the personal characteristics of both the therapist and patient are 
sufficient to overcome the split, and in other cases, it may be justified based 
on an understanding of the patient’s needs. 

In this sense, this article is far from proposing to reject the inclusion of these 
devices in therapeutic work. Quite the contrary; it attempts to explore the lim¬ 
its of such devices so that they are applied in keeping with informed clinical 
judgment, beyond economic, practical or other types of considerations. The 
greatest difficulty, of course, does not lie in the platform, but in its naive or 
unproblematized use in terms of what is in the best interests of our patients. 

It should also be said that other ways of understanding the meaning of cure 
and the pillars that sustain psychoanalytic practice may be expressed based 
on other points of view on the particularities of the device (Migone, 2013). 
Clearly, the explorations presented here are based on understandings of the 
process of emotional development, the analytic setting and analytic work 
strongly influenced by the theoretical perspective of D.W. Winnicott, includ¬ 
ing his theory of emotional development and aspects related to clinical praxis. 
Other ways of understanding the therapeutic task - which do not recognize 
or assign different value to access to states of unintegration within analytic 
practice, for example - will certainly have different implications, which may 
continue to enrich the necessary debate on this topic in the future. 

Thanks to IJPA editorial team and specially to Yael Shubs for the con¬ 
scientious translation of the manuscript. 
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Translations of summary 


Le silicone en « or pur » ? Observations et considerations theoriques sur I’analyse a distance 
par visioconference. On considere generalement que les cures analytiques conduites dans le cadre de 
visioconferences- analyses a distance par visioconference (VT) - produisent a differents degres un clivage 
entre la reconnaissance ou le deni de l’absence de l’autre et l’attente d’une co-presence physique. On a 
emis l’idee que ce clivage defaisait l’experience pre-reflexive et unitaire vecue en personne dans l’ici et 
maintenant, caracteristique des interactions en la presence materielle de l’autre. On postule que les deux 
protagonistes de la dyade analytique vont chercher a se reapproprier cette experience a travers l’integra- 
tion forcee du moi, ce qui interfere avec la possibility d’acceder aux etats de non-integration dans la cure 
analytique. L’effort pour surmonter cet etat est illustre a travers les commentaires des therapeutes sur le 
sentiment d’inauthenticite et de malaise que suscitent et la tentative de maintenir une attitude d’attention 
egalement flottante et la perception d’une forme d’aplatissement de la nature du discours vivant. Cepen- 
dant, ceci n’est pas une constante que l’on retrouverait dans toutes les YT et la connaissance mutuelle 
peut servir a pallier cette difficulty. On devrait axer la discussion sur la capacite de la dyade analytique 
de surmonter un tel clivage et non pas sur une extrapolation directe des limitations perceptuelles que les 
VT exerceraient sur le transfert/contre-transfert. 

Silikon in „purem Gold“? Theoretische und aus der Beobachtung gewonnene Beitrage zur Tele- 
analyse per Videokonferenz. Vorgestellt werden Uberlegungen zur Psychoanalyse via Videokonferenz, 
die auf der Annahme beruhen, dass diese Settings eine Spaltung zwischen unterschiedlichen Graden der 
Anerkennung bzw. Verleugnung der Abwesenheit des Anderen und der Erwartung physischer Ko- 
Prasenz erzeugen. Diese Spaltung wird als Blockierung der fur konkret prasente Interaktionen charakte- 
ristischen pra-reflexiven Erfahrung, im Hier und jetzt mit dem Anderen zusammen zu sein, beschrieben. 
Der Autor vertritt die These, dass beide Mitglieder der analytischen Dyade versuchen, sich diese Erfah¬ 
rung erneut zu eigen zu machen, und zwar durch eine forcierte Ich-Integration, die den Zugang zu unin- 
tegrierten Zustanden in der analytischen Behandlung erschwert. Illustriert werden die Bemiihungen, diese 
Situation zu bewaltigen, durch Aussagen von Therapeuten, die Gefuhle der Inauthentizitat und ein Miss- 
behagen beschreiben, das sie empfinden, wenn sie sich um gleichschwebende Aufmerksamkeit bemuhen. 
Auch Beeintrachtigungen der sprachlichen Lebendigkeit werden von ihnen beschrieben. Allerdings han- 
delt es sich hierbei nicht um ein konstantes Merkmal samtlicher per Videokonferenz durchgefuhrten 
Teleanalysen; zudem ist es hilfreich, wenn beide Beteiligte fiber solche moglichen Beeintrachtigungen 
informiert sind. Die Diskussion sollte sich nicht darauf konzentrieren, die durch den Einsatz der Video- 
technik bedingten Wahrnehmungseinschrankungen und ihre moglichen Folgen fur Ubertragung und 
Gegenubertragung herauszuarbeiten; stattdessen sollte sie sich auf die Fahigkeit der analytischen Dyade 
konzentrieren, die beschriebene Spaltung zu iiberwinden. 

Silicio nell’oro puro? Un contributo teorico e osservazionale alia teleanalisi per videoconferenza. 

Si presenta qui una riflessione sulla psicoanalisi via videoconferenza - teleanalisi per videoconferenza (VT) - 
sostenendo che questo tipo di setting produce una scissione tra diversi gradi di riconoscimento/negazione 
dell’assenza dell’altro da un lato e l’aspettativa della co-presenza fisica dall’altro. In una situazione di 
questo tipo viene infatti a mancare l’esperienza unitaria e pre-riflessiva dell’essere qui con me, e ora propria 
delle interazioni che avvengono quando l’altro e fisicamente presente. Si afferma inoltre che entrambi i 
membri della coppia analitica cercheranno di riappropriarsi di tale esperienza per mezzo di un’integrazione 
forzata dell’Io, cosa che interferisce tuttavia con l’accesso a stati di non-integrazione nel corso del tratta- 
mento analitico. Lo sforzo di sottoporsi a questa particolare condizione viene illustrato nell’articolo per 
mezzo di vignette cliniche e attraverso una raccolta di commenti di terapeuti sulle sensazioni di malessere e 
inautenticita da loro sperimentate nel tentativo di disporsi in stato di attenzione fluttuante, oltre che nella 
loro percezione di una forma di appiattimento della vivacita del discorso. Nondimeno, questo tipo di espe¬ 
rienza non riguarda tutti i tipi di VT, e d’altra parte la conoscenza reciproca da parte dei membri della cop¬ 
pia analitica puo costituire un’importante fattore nelfattenuarne la portata negativa. Occorrerebbe 
concentrarsi sulla capacita della coppia analitica di superare la suddetta scissione, piuttosto che sulla dir- 
etta estrapolazione dei limiti del registro percettivo della VT e sui conseguenti possibili effetti sul transfert e 
sul controtransfert. 

;,Silicio en el ‘Oro Puro’? Contribuciones Teoricas y Observacionales al Teleanalisis por Video- 
conferencia. Se presenta una reflexion acerca del psicoanalisis via videoconferencia - teleanalisis por 
videoconferencia (VT)- bajo la tesis de que estos encuadres producen una bi-escision entre di versos gra- 
dos de reconocimiento/negativizacion de la ausencia del otro y la expectativa de co-presencia fisica, des- 
mantelando con ello la experiencia unitaria pre-reflexiva de. ser aqui, ahora, conmigo propia a las 
interacciones materialmente presentes. Se plantea que ambos miembros de la diada buscaran la 
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reapropiacion de la experiencia a traves de una integration forzada del Yo, lo que interfiere con el 
acceso a estados de no-integration en el tratamiento analitico y produce alteraciones sutiles en el trabajo 
de simbolizacion. El esfuerzo por sobreponerse a esta condicion es ilustrado con vinetas clmicas y a 
traves de una compilacion de comentarios de terapeutas respecto de sentimientos de malestar e inautenti- 
cidad en el ejercicio de la atencion parejamente flotante, asi como en la percepcion de una forma de 
aplanamiento de la naturaleza viviente del discurso. Pese a ello, esto no es una constante para todos los 
VT y el conocimiento mutuo puede ser una importante faceta mitigante. El foco de la discusion debe 
estar puesto en la capacidad de la diada analftica para sobreponerse a dicha escision y no en una directa 
extrapolacion de las limitaciones del registro perceptual en los VT a posibles efectos en la transferencia / 
contratransferencia. 
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